PULLICATE-----PULTENEY.

the direction of motion by means of a belt
or band which runs over it.

Pullicate, a kind of cotton handkerchief
formerly made in Scotland in imitation of
similar goods made in India, and so called
from the town Pulicat (which see).

Pullman-car, a luxuriously fitted up rail-
way carriage, named after its American in-
ventor, for the use of which an extra charge
is frequently made, and which is specially
adapted for sleeping in, or as a drawing-
room or dining car. It is of great length,
and is mounted on bogie- wheels so as to
take sharp curves.

Putaobraachia'ta, an order of gastropod
molluscs (also called by some naturalists
Pulmonata), in which the respiratory organ
is a cavity formed hy the adhesion of the
mantle by its margin to the neck of the ani-
mal. The greater part of them are terres-
trial, among these being the snails and
slugs.

Pulmonary Consumption. See Con-
sumption.

Pulmona'ta,   See Pulmobranchiata.

Pnlo-Nias, same as Nias (which see).

Pulo Penang.   See Penang.

Pulpit, the elevated inclosure OP desk in
a church from which the preacher delivers
his discourse. The pulpitum of the ancient
Roman theatres was that part of the stage
where the actors performed.

Pulque (pnlka), or OCTLT, a favourite
drink in Mexico and Central America, made
from the juice of various species of agave,
pleasant and harmless until after protracted
fermentation, when it becomes an intoxi-
cant. A kind of brandy is also distilled
from it.

Pulse, leguminous plants or their seeds,
including all kinds of beans, peas, lentils,
&c.^ The considerable proportion of nitrogen
which they contain makes them very nu-
tritious, and on that account they are much
eaten, with or without rice, in India, where
the chick-pea (deer arietinum) is one of
these very largely used. The Hebrew word
translated pulse in the authorized version
of the Bible, Daniel i 12, 16, probably
means edible seeds in general.

Pulse, the throbbing movement of the
walls of blood-vessels, from the passing
waves of blood due to the beats of the heart
It is limited in healthy conditions to the
arteries. In the newly-born child the
healthy pulse registers 130 to 140 beats a
minute,* at two years of age 105, at ten
years about 90, at fifteen to twenty about

70; while in old age it may sink to about 60.
In females it is somewhat higher than in
males, and during certain fevers it some-
times reaches 140 beats per minute. In
arteries which lie immediately under the
skin it can be felt with the finger, as is the
case with the radial artery, the pulsation of
which is very perceptible at the wrist. The
state of the pulse is therefore an indication
of the force and frequency of the action of
the heart, and of the fulness of the vessels.

Pulsom'eter, an instrument of the pump
kind for taising water, especially when that
liquid is mixed with solid matter. It acts
by the condensation of waste steam sent
into a reservoir, the water rushing up into
the vacuum formed by the condensation.
From the accompanying figure it will be
seen that it consists essentially of a double
chamber, or two con-
nected chambers, A A,
having a ball-valve
I at top (which shuts
either chamber alter-
nately) and clack-
valves E E at bottom.
Steam is admitted
at K to one of the
chambers andpresses
out the water con-
tained there through
v to the pipe D to be
carried away. Con-
densation then tak-
ing place a vacuum
is formed, and the
ball falls over and
closes the opening
through which the
steam entered, and
water flows up through the clack-valves anrl
again fills the chamber. The steam in the
meantime is now acting upon the water in
the adjoining chamber, condensation then
taking place there, the ball falls back to that
side, and the operations go on alternately, the
result being a steady stream of water sucked
into one chamber after another, and then
forced out and upwards by the steam.

Pulta'wa.    See Poltava.

Pul'teuey, WILLIAM, English politician,
was born in 1684, of an old Leicestershire
family; died 1764. He entered the House
of Commons in 1705, and became a privy-
councillor and secretary at war at the acces-
sion of George I., being then a friend and
partisan of Walpole. After Walpole be-
came first lord of the treasury in 1721,

